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‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


SIX NECESSITIES 


E speak of necessity when we think that some form of de- 

termination is present. Aristotle, for instance, spoke of 
hypothetical necessity because he supposed that a given end de- 
termines the means requisite to it. Some metaphysical philosophers 
speak of causal necessity because they suppose that certain events 
determine other events as their effects. Some linguistic philos- 
ophers speak of necessary statements because they suppose that 
rules or habits of language determine certain statements to be true. 
Some logicians speak of necessary inference because they suppose 
that certain premisses determine a certain conclusion. Some philos- 
ophers speak of moral necessity because they suppose that a given 
act is morally required or determined. 

The notion of determination is no clearer than the notion of 
necessity. It constitutes neither a definition nor an analysis of 
necessity. But it suggests that where we find what we think of as 
a case of determination, we have something which can be probed 
for the sort of thing called necessity. It is a hint that examination 
is called for to see whether something that can be called necessity 
is present and if so, what it is. 

I wish to follow up this hint in certain cases. I shall turn to 
some familiar instances and consider what can be discerned in them 
that might lead us to speak of necessity there. 


1. Logical necessity. The determination we usually have in mind 
when we speak of logical necessity is expressed by means of certain 
kinds of statements. For instance, an identical conditional like 
“‘If A has 3 members then A has 3 members’’ is said to express 
a necessary connection. Or a set of premisses is said to determine 
a conclusion, as in ‘‘A has 3 members, and what has 3 members 
has more than 2 members; hence, A has more than 2 members.”’ 

What can be discerned in such contexts that can lead us to 
speak of necessity being present? 

The connection cannot be one between verbal expression and 
verbal expression. The statement ‘‘A has 3 members’’ does not 
determine the statement ‘‘A has 3 members.’’ Of course our habits 
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of language may impel us to accept the conditional statement ‘‘If A 
has 3 members then A has 3 members’’ as universally true; and 
perhaps something other than habit or rule, say some form of 
rational insight, might also induce us to accept this hypothetical 
statement as universally true. But in neither case can we literally 
say that a statement necessitates a statement. 

How can statements determine statements? That is only an 
elliptical way of speaking about how something one does with a 
statement leads, or should lead, one to do something similer or 
different with the same or a different statement. And then the 
necessity would seem to extend between the first doing and the 
second doing. Accepting a certain statement as valid may unfail- 
ingly lead or require me to accept another statement as valid. But 
no statement can literally and of itself unfailingly lead to or 
require another or the same statement. To believe that it ean 
would be to believe in magic. 

Therefore the necessity expressed by such a statement as ‘‘If A 
has 3 members then A has 3 members’”’ is not literally a connection 
between the statement ‘‘A has 3 members’’ and itself. 

Shall we say that the logical necessity which an identical condi- 
tional expresses is really a kind of requirement which binds accept- 
ing a statement with maintaining that acceptance, which requires 
that once you have accepted a statement you must stick with it? 

No doubt such a requirement can be instituted. It would have 
to be phrased earefully, for sometimes we wish to abandon state- 
ments we have once accepted. Perhaps it would read: if you wish 
to avoid confusion in discourse, if you wish your language to be 
precise and effective in communication, description, and prediction, 
then, in a given context of discourse, once a statement has been 
accepted it is to be maintained unless and until good reason arises 
for abandoning it. 

This is a maxim of reasonableness in discourse and valuable for 
what it is. But it can hardly be what people think they confront 
as a necessity when they consider cases of tautological implication. 
The reason is that although it formulates a certain necessity (which 
might be called a pragmatic linguistic necessity) it doesn’t deal 
with what they think they are dealing with when they are concerned 
with logical necessity. It doesn’t sound like what one means. 

Shall we perhaps say that the whole matter hinges on the way 
the words ‘‘if ... then ...’’ are used? Isn’t it simply the case 
that the words ‘‘if ... then...’ are so regulated in our lan- 
guage that putting the same statement in both the blank places 
results in a valid statement? The necessity here would lie in the 
normative requirement instituted by the community speaking the 
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language, or by some valuable end which we think will be furthered 
if we obey the regulations, or by conservatism and force of habit. 

These, too, can hardly be what one thinks of when he thinks of 
the necessity to be discerned. They are social, personal, pragmatic, 
or other linguistie necessities, but they do not sound like what one 
means by a logical necessity. 

Let us try a different tack. Let us examine our thoughts when 
we contemplate the meaning of such a statement as ‘‘If A has 3 
members then A has 3 members.’’ (Whatever the nature of mean- 
ing may be, we know well enough for present purposes what it 
means to say that A has 3 members.) 

Suppose then that A has 3 members. Having made this sup- 
position consider now whether, on this supposition, A has 3 mem- 
bers. I am not asking you to consider the statement ‘‘A has 3 
members.’’ I am asking whether supposing that A has 3 members, 
A has 3 members. The answer is clear. Supposing that A has 3 
members, A will have 8 members. You do not have to appeal to 
rules regulating the words ‘‘if .. . then... .’’ You do not have 
to consider whether, having once supposed that A has 3 members, 
you ought to continue to maintain that A has 3 members in order 
to avoid confusion of discourse. You have only to consider whether, 
A having 3 members, A will have 3 members. And you are very 
speedily clear that A will have 3 members. 

What makes you so clear and certain about this? What enables 
you to proceed in your thought from the supposition that A has 3 
members to the consequence that A has 3 members? What can you 
discern in the context of your thought that makes this passage 
possible ? 

One thing discernible is the sameness or identity of the content 
of the supposition and the consequence. When the same meaning- 
ful content is proposed as consequence to a given supposition we 
are very clear and certain about making the passage in thought 
from supposition to consequence. It is the identity of the content, 
not a rule of prudent discourse or a habit of linguistic usage, that 
makes the thought-passage possible. I should say validly possible. 
For in answering the question whether supposing that A has 3 
members, A has 3 members, we are attempting to respond with a 
truth. We are attempting to give a true answer. And we are very 
elear and certain that we have given a true answer in saying that A 
will have 3 members. For the thought-content in both supposition 
and consequence is the same. 

Shall we now say that the logical necessity expressed by the 
identical conditional is nothing but the identity of the meaningful 
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content in antecedent and consequent? Shall we say that logical 
necessity is but another name for sameness of meaning? 

That can hardly be right. For necessity, as we think of it, im- 
plies determination. But there appears to be no determination in 
a mere identity, whether of meaning or anything else. In what 
way would A’s having 3 members determine A’s having 3 members? 
The very question is absurd. If, then, the self-identity of the 
meaning is not the necessity, is there anything else in the meaning 
which is the necessity? There does not appear to be. When I 
think the meaning and examine it for a necessity, all I find is the 
meaning itself. Where, then, is the element of determination ? 

It is a quality of my feeling. When I suppose that A has 3 
members and then consider whether on that supposition A has 3 
members, I find that once I have supposed A to have 3 members I 
have a feeling of constraint to acknowledge that A has 3 members. 
When I am in the peculiar situation of seeking to decide whether, 
on the supposition that A has 3 members, A has 3 members, my 
apprehension of A’s having 3 members in its self-identity is per- 
vaded by this feeling of constraint, and I decide affirmatively. 

And when I consider what the relation is between apprehension 
of the meanings in their sameness and the feeling of constraint 
to acknowledge the consequent upon assumption of the antecedent, 
it seems to me to be formulable somewhat as follows. I am set a 
problem: to determine whether, if A has 3 members, A will have 
3 members. I note the identity of content between antecedent and 
consequent; or, perhaps better, I think the antecedent and conse- 
quent identically as regards content. This identity acts as a 
thought-coupling, linking the antecedent and the consequent. It is 
a linkage of meaning, a meaningful connection. The two thought- 
contents are not external to each other nor are they different from 
each other. What I think in the second content I think in the 
first content. But I am set, in dealing with my problem, to find 
a link. Here is a link; I do not make it; I find it; it is objective. 
Thus I feel compelled, finding what I have been committed to look 
for, to acknowledge the second linked member. 

It is easy for me to project the feeling of constraint on to the 
meanings themselves and to ‘‘see’’ the first A-having-3-members 
‘‘necessitating’’ or ‘‘determining’’ the second A-having-3-members. 
But that is sheer dramaturgy. When I seriously and soberly ex- 
amine what I mean, I see how loosely the roles fit. A meaning can 
no more compel or constrain or force another meaning, than a state- 
ment can another statement. A meaning can, however, be the same 
with itself, like anything else ; and I can have a feeling of constraint 
to acknowledge a meaning on the supposition of a meaning. 
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Identity is not sufficient to account for all cases. In ‘‘Iif A has 
3 members then A has some members’”’ the second meaning is not 
identical with the first. Kant’s view, which I have employed 
above, that the second meaning is contained in the first meaning, 
is suggestive, except that ‘‘contain’’ is metaphorical and one would 
wish a more literal mode of expression. All the information given 
in the second meaning is already given in the first meaning. Hence 
if I suppose that A has 3 members and then consider whether, on 
that supposition, A has some members, my answer will be affirmative 
because I realize that the information requested has already been 
given in the information supposed. Here again I can project my 
feeling of constraint on to the meanings, thus dramatizing them. 
But the necessity literally present is the quality of the feeling. In 
the meanings themselves there is only the relation between the 
two informations. 

As for the words ‘‘if . . . then . . .’’ it is easy to see now that 
they have a double function. Not only do they serve to state that 
the antecedent and the negation of the consequent are not both true 
(or, when purposely used that way, serve to state the inclusion of 
the information in the consequent within the information in the 
antecedent), but they also serve to express the quality of constraint 
felt. Thus the ‘‘if ... then .. .”’ idiom serves both an informa- 


tive and an expressive function. That is why it is not analyzable 
fully in terms of informative properties of language. 


2. Linguistic necessity. We have already encountered several 
necessities having to do with language: pragmatic, social, personal. 
and other. Let us, for the sake of comparison with logical neces- 
sity, consider one of these, and let it be in particular the necessity 
due to linguistic rules; for the construction of artificial languages 
by legislation as to linguistic usage has been the most potent source 
in recent times of the conventionalist theory of logic. 

On the conventionalist view of logical truth, a statement is logi- 
eally true if it is determined as true by the rules of the language. 
This view has sometimes been advanced as an explanation of the a 
priori status of logical truths and of the peculiar necessity associ- 
ated with them. But in order to avoid useless dispute, let us not 
immediately call a statement determined as true by rules of a 
language a ‘‘logical truth.’’ This begs the question whether state- 
ments determined as true by linguistic rules in fact express the 
kind of necessity characteristic of logical truths. Let us rather 
eall them ‘‘linguistic truths.’’ This affords the opportunity to 


ask whether the necessity they express is of the same sort as logical 
necessity. 
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Now it is obviously not the case that linguistic truths qua lin- 
guistic truths express logical necessity. Consider the meaningful 
statement ‘‘Petrarch died in 1374 A.D.’’ This statement does not 
expresga logical necessity but an historical fact. I now construct 
an artificial language, and my first act is to legislate that the mean- 
ingful statement ‘‘ Petrarch died in 1374 A.D.’’ is true. Believing 
that this statement is factually true I wish also to make it linguisti- 
cally true. Hence the statement is now linguistically true. But 
it is clear that my making it linguistically true has not changed 
it from not expressing to expressing a logical necessity. Therefore 
a statement does not express a logical necessity simply because it is 
a linguistic truth. 

If I wish, I can make any statement linguistically true. This 
ineludes false statements and even statements expressing contra- 
dictions. 

Mr. Hempel has suggested something like the following as an 
instance of the inextricable interfusion of linguistic and empirical 
factors in language, or (I guess) of the impossibility of clearly dis- 
tinguishing between the logical @ priori and the empirical a pos- 
teriori.. We are to introduce a new term into our language, a cer- 
tain predicate ‘“‘P.’’ We do this by instituting test-conditions and 
consequent observations. 


Rule for predicating ‘‘P’’: If z is subjected to test-condition T, and z 
responds with response R, then z has the property P. 


Rule for denying ‘‘P’’: If z is subjected to test-condition T, and z 
responds with response R, then z does not have the property P. 


An instance would be: If I am now sitting and I am now reading 
then I have the property P; and if I am now breathing and I am 
now awake then I do not have the property P. 

If we admit these rules then any statement of the following 
form will be linguistically true: 


It is false that x is subjected to T, and z responds with R, and @ is 
subjected to T, and x responds with R,, 


In our instance, it would then be false that I am now sitting and I 
am now reading and I am now breathing and I am now awake. 
Hence, as a consequence of two linguistic rules, one may arrive at a 
statement which is linguistically true but empirically false. 

Should this surprise us? Need one pursue its complications to 
discover that an empirical proposition may also be linguistically 


1Carl G. Hempel, ‘*A Logical Appraisal of Operationism,’’ The Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 79, No. 4, October, 1954, pp. 218-219. 
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true? We can take the empirical proposition immediately and 
simply legislate its linguistic truth. 

This does not prove the inextricable interfusion of logical with 
empirical, of a priori with a posteriori. At least it doesn’t unless 
one supposes beforehand that logical necessity is the same as 
linguistic necessity, or that logical truth is the same as linguistic 
truth. But how can one suppose this? The two rules are not 
logical truths, nor is their conjunction a logical truth. They are 
only devices for introducing a new term. And obviously a device 
for introducing a new term may include an empirical prescription. 

What is linguistic necessity? It is the quality of the feeling 
of constraint, which the acceptance of rules brings with it in him 
who accepts them, to acknowledge certain statements as falling 
within certain categories of statements. Given a mind which is 
committed to the linguistic rules, and given an experience of this 
mind in which it recognizes that a certain statement falls under 
the rules, that recognition will be accompanied by a feeling of 
constraint to acknowledge the statement as having a certain lin- 
guistic property. Thus, given acceptance of modus ponens together 
with two appropriate statements as premisses, the mind will feel 
constrained to acknowledge an appropriate statement as a con- 
clusion. As in the case of logical necessity, the necessity here is a 
quality of a feeling of constraint, except that the objective relation 
is different and, hence, the content felt is different. Whereas in 
logical necessity the apprehension of a certain relation of meanings 
is accompanied by a feeling of constraint, in linguistic necessity the 
apprehension of a certain agreement between an expression and 
rules is accompanied by a feeling of constraint. In the former the 
mind feels constrained to decide on truth, in the latter on linguistic 
classification. A rule, as a linguistic principle, does not do any- 
thing to a statement as a linguistic expression. The necessity does 
not lie in the rules and expressions themselves. What is in them 
is only a certain agreement. 

Here too it is possible to project one’s linguistic commitments 
and feelings of constraint on to the rules and expressions them- 
selves, dramatizing them. But that is just linguistic magic. 


3. Ontic necessity. I turn now to a kind of necessitation often 
supposed to be exercised by bemg. Hence it is sometimes spoken 
of as essential necessity. We have ontic necessity when, for in- 
stance, something’s being something necessitates it to be something 
else, or when its being something prevents it from being something 
else. In order to have a clear case before us for examination it will 
be advisable to deal with being that is immediately accessible to 
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contemplation. For if the entity is hidden or undisclosed we shall 
not be able to examine it with sufficient insight to come to a proper 
judgment on the matter. 

For this reason I choose an instance of phenomenal being. Sup- 
pose I have in my visual field an orange cross on a gray ground. 
The hue of this cross is immediately accessible to me for contempla- 
tion. I apprehend it immediately and hence I have it for any 
ulterior purpose of thought I wish to pursue. 

Insofar as this cross is orange in hue, it cannot be blue in hue. 
Its being orange appears to prevent it from being blue, or to neces- 
sitate that it be not-blue. 

This is not a case of logical necessity. For not being blue is 
not identical with or contained in being orange. What I mean 
when I say ‘‘orange,’’ restricting my meaning to the definite hue I 
perceive, does not include what I mean when I say ‘‘not blue.’’ 
For when I say ‘‘not blue’’ I have in mind blue, and then think 
the bare negation of this along the line of hue; and when I say 
‘forange’’ I have in mind the definite hue orange and need not 
refer to anything else along the line of hue. I can think orange 
even if I do not know what ‘‘not blue’’ means and even if there 
were never such a hue as blue at all. 

It is equally clear that this is not a case of linguistic necessity. 
Of course, since language is easily manipulated, I can make the 
statement ‘‘What is orange is not (or cannot be) blue’’ linguisti- 
cally true. But the necessity now would be linguistic necessity, 
whereas I experience something different when I turn directly to 
the orange hue and have the insight that what has this hue does not 
(or cannot), as such, have a blue hue. 

What, then, is the necessity here? Can I see the orange doing 
something to the blue? Does it resist the blue? Does it fight with 
or struggle against or repel the blue, as though the blue were an 
invader? Careful examination of orange as a being accessible 
to my contemplation shows that there is literally no such resistance, 
struggle, or opposition present. All I can find is orange, being 
what it is, and being different from blue. This difference is not 
difference-in-general, for orange is different from cross and yet 
the same thing is both orange and a cross. The difference is one 
along the line of hue. Orange and blue are different in hue. 

Specific difference, then, is the objective ground in the colors 
themselves that enables me to assert truly that what is orange 
cannot be blue. 

Before considering the nature of the necessity here, let us now 
contemplate another example of ontic necessity. Our first instance 
was negative. Take a positive instance such as ‘‘ What is colored 
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is necessarily extended.’’ This is not a logical necessity nor a lin- 
guistie necessity, for the same reasons as before. What, then, is it? 
Do we see the color compelling extension, attracting it, welcoming 
it to its bosom as though it were a long-lost friend? Hardly. We 
do not apprehend color as acting upon extension. We apprehend 
color as being extended. Color does not do something to extension. 
Color is extended. Being extended is how color is. Color is not 
extended because something else is extended and color happens to 
belong to that something else. Color as such, qua color, is extended. 
Extension belongs to color per se, not per accidens. Just as our 
former ontic necessity depended on not-being in the form of specific 
difference, so our present ontic necessity depends on being in the 
form of a way of being. It is because of what color is itself and 
what extension is itself that color is extended, not because of some- 
thing other than either color or extension. This is why ontic 
necessity is sometimes called essential necessity. The ‘‘is’’ in the 
proposition ‘‘Color is extended’’ expresses what Aristotle thought 
of as strict, as opposed to accidental, predication. In strict predi- 
cation we express a connection, whereas in accidental predication 
we express only a concomitance, as in ‘‘That white thing is a 
log,’’ where the white thing happens to be a log, but is not a log 
qua being white. Being a log is not a way of being white (Posterior 
Analytics, Bk. 1, Ch. 22, 83a, 1-24). 

But, now, if we apprehend a way of being in the positive case 
and a difference in the negative case, where is the necessity? For 
surely a way of being and a contrariety are neither of them cases 
of determination. The necessity is a quality of feeling in the con- 
templating mind. The situation here is similar to that of logical 
necessity, and a similar intellectual experiment will exhibit it to us. 

Consider this orange cross on a gray ground. Note that it is 
orange in hue. Now consider whether it can be blue in hue. Can 
it? Your answer comes easily. It cannot. And you know in a 
very clear and certain way that it cannot be blue. You do not and 
need not have any doubts about the matter. The reason why you 
are so clear and certain is that you apprehend blue as different in 
hue from orange. This ontic relation is sufficient to ground or 
validate the judgment that the orange cross cannot be blue. You 
have full evidence, with no relevant item of information lacking in 
order to make your decision. Consequently your apprehension of 
this ontic relation is accompanied or surrounded by an intense feel- 
ing of constraint. For you are in a state of seeking to decide on a 
right answer, and what you need in order to proceed to the answer 
is exactly your apprehension of the ontic relation. As in logical 
necessity an identity or inclusion of meanings is your thought-path 
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or meaningful link so that you are guided by what is objectively 
present in or between the meanings and experience an appropriate 
feeling of constraint, so in ontic necessity a relation like specific 
difference, or being a way of being of, functions as objective link 
guiding thought and becomes surrounded with an appropriate 
feeling of constraint. The differences lie in the particular kinds 
of relations and terms apprehended; otherwise the situations are 
analogous. 

Here, once more, it is possible to dramatize the matter by 
projecting one’s feeling-qualities on to the beings involved—e.g., 
to suppose that orange conflicts with blue. It is easy to confuse 
the aesthetic color-contrast of orange and blue with difference in 
hue, thus giving a dynamic flavor to the scene. But again, the roles 
fit loosely and serious examination discloses no necessity in the 
subject matter itself but only in the accompanying feeling, as its 
quality. What one finds in ontic matters are ontic relations and at- 


tributes ; but necessity is literally and in the first instance a quality 
of feeling. 


4. Physical necessity. This is perhaps not the best term to use. 
I refer by ‘‘physical necessity’’ to a necessity which is supposed to 
be expressed in the laws and theories of the sciences. The clearest 
examples come from the natural sciences. Let us therefore con- 
sider one from physics. Coulomb’s law states that point charges 
of magnitudes Q,, Q, situated at a distance r from one another in a 
medium of dielectric constant k will exercise upon each other a 
force of magnitude Q:Q2/kr?. We have here an instance in which 
a total dispensation of point charges, medium, and distance ‘‘de- 
termines’’ certain particular forces on the point charges. What 
can we discern in this situation which would be of the nature of 
a necessity ? 

Can it be a logical necessity? Perhaps it can. Much depends 
on what we mean by ‘‘point charge,’’ ‘‘dielectric constant,’’ 
‘*foree.’’? To these words we might assign meanings such that the 
statement becomes the expression of a logical tautology. If this 
were done I should choose a different example in which we are not 
tempted to this diversion. Supposing, then, that our terms are so 
taken that the result is not the expression of a tautology, we are 
not dealing with a logical necessity. Again, it could be a linguistic 
necessity, since we could make Coulomb’s law a rule of language 
(a P-rule, in Carnap’s usage). But let us not do so, for we wish 


to discuss something other than linguistic necessity, something 
familiar even if not well understood. 
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Can it be an ontic necessity? Here we must pause to consider. 
Color necessitates extension in the sense that extension is color’s 
way of being, and the mind has a feeling of constraint to pass from 
color to extension by reason of its apprehension of that ontic 
relation. Can we say in our instance of physical necessity that an 
inverse square force exerted on point charges is, similarly, a way of 
being of a distribution of the charges in a medium? If this were 
the case, and the mind were able to apprehend that force as such 
a way of being, then there would be no essential difference between 
physical and ontic necessity. 

But there is an important difference between the two sorts of 
instance. In the ontic case we are concerned with phenomenal 
entities, accessible to immediate apprehension. We are able to con- 
template them in their very being, because they are there before 
the eye of reason—the candle of the Lord illumines them. But in 
the physical case the charges, medium, dielectric constant, and 
forces are not phenomenal entities. We are not even sure that they 
are entities at all. It may be that these physically postulated en- 


tities really exist as we think them, and it may be that they do not. 
There does not appear to be any way in which we can definitively 
settle the question. But even if they do literally exist as we think 
them, there remains an obstacle to supposing that the necessity they 


exhibit is an ontic necessity. We introduce and define them in 
terms of properties which make sense to us only when connected 
with the behavior of ordinary objects, but we do not attribute to 
them any intrinsic attributes which they might have in logical 
independence of our concepts of these behavior properties. It is 
like telling someone that blue is a certain attribute of the daylight 
sky without ever letting him look at the sky. 

As a result, I can never by contemplating charges, media, etc. 
apprehend inverse square force as a way of being of a distribution 
of point-charges in a medium as I can apprehend being extended as 
a way of being colored. Not, at any rate, unless I am able to 
achieve an intellectual intuition of the external world or the thing- 
in-itself. This, as matters now stand, is beyond my capacity. 
Hence I do not and cannot know whether physical necessity is ulti- 
mately also ontic necessity. The conditions necessary for my de- 
termining that there is a case of ontic necessity are not fulfilled. 

We reach the same conclusion when we approach the topic from 
another direction, that of the synthetic a priort. A proposition like 
‘‘What is colored is extended’’ is synthetic, because being extended, 
though a way of being of color, is not a part of or included in being 
colored. It is not a priori in the sense of being knowable before 
all experience, for the apprehension of color and extension is neces- 
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sary as providing evidence for it. But it is a priori in the sense of 
expressing a universal necessity. 

Now of considerable interest is the fact that the universality 
of this proposition—its strict universality allowing of no ontically 
possible exception—is in a way derivative. It is because we ap- 
prehend the ontic relation between color and extension that we be- 
come certain that it holds universally. We see that it holds of color 
simply qua color, regardless of which thing happens to be colored 
or which hue it happens to have. The universality here derives 
from the ontic relation at the basis of the necessity rather than the 
other way around. Having such truth in mind we see that univer- 
sality, though not the same as ontic connection, can be a partial 
criterion of its presence. Namely, while universality does not 
guarantee ontic connection, the absence of strict universality dis- 
proves ontic connection. 

When we now turn to physical law we discover that we are never 
quite sure that strict universality obtains. It is always conceivable 
that the law should have a counter-instance. Thus it is conceivable 
that there should be a distribution of electric charges in a medium 
without the inverse square forces. Why is this conceivable? Be- 
cause, think as I may about charges, medium, etc., inspect as much 
as I please the contents of their meanings, I do not apprehend an 
ontic relation between them and the inverse square character of the 
force. I do not perceive inverse square force as a way of being of 
charge-distribution as such. I can conceive that it should be such 
a way of being, but I cannot perceive it as the way. Hence I am 
forced to fall back on inductive devices to try as well as I can to 
achieve warrant for asserting the law universally. This is in lieu 
of the a priori knowledge I attain in the ontic case. I am forced to 
search for a second-best. 

We do not then actually have, as given to reason, an ontic neces- 
sity in the physical necessity of physics or of natural science in 
general. We have at most a second-best substitute for it. What, 
we must now ask, is that substitute ? 

In the subject matter itself we seek a universal association of 
attributes. Thus we seek a universal association between the dis- 
tribution of electric charges in a medium and the particular form 
of the forces exerted on the charges. This association is obtained by 
means of inductive procedures upon which we expend some care. 
The degree of confidence we have that the association is strictly 
universal depends upon our estimate of the virtues of the pro- 
cedures and upon the relationships between the particular associa- 
tion and other associations already established or in process of es- 
tablishment. With respect to a well-established law we have a very 
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considerable mental attitude of trust. The necessity we attach to 
the law is a quality of our feeling of confidence, conviction, con- 
straint to believe. 

Suppose that Coulomb’s law is well-established. Suppose fur- 
ther that a physicist is asked to contemplate a certain distribution 
of electric charges in a medium of known dielectric constant. Given 
this contemplation, he is then asked whether there will be certain 
forees exerted. After some calculation he will reply in the affirma- 
tive. His conviction, or feeling of constraint to believe, will be 
very strong, though not quite as strong perhaps as his logical and 
ontic convictions. It will be strong because of his commitment to 
the methods, experiments, and other procedures used to confirm 
Coulomb’s law as well as because of the way the law fits into the 
scheme of physical knowledge. He will thus be willing to say, ‘‘If 
electric charges are distributed in a given medium thus and so, 
then such and such forces will be exerted upon them.’’ And the 
‘of ...then...’’ here (the implication of physical necessity) 
will serve a double function, that of stating a universal association 
and that of expressing the feeling-quality of constraint character- 
istic of a well-grounded state of confidence in the association. 


5. The necessity of the hypothetical imperative. As Kant pointed 


out, there are two important classes of obligations expressed by the 
word ‘‘ought,’’ the hypothetical and the categorical. According to 
him, the hypothetical imperative expresses ‘‘the practical necessity 
of a possible action as means to something else that is willed (or at 
least which one might possibly will),’’ whereas the categorical im- 
perative represents an action as ‘‘necessary of itself without ref- 
erence to another end.’’ He thus indicates how obligation is a 
form of necessity. 

Kant himself seems to speak as though the necessity expressed 
in the hypothetical imperative is that of an analytic proposition, 


and hence a logical necessity. He says that the following proposi- 
tion is analytic: 


Whoever wills the end, wills also (as far as reason decides his conduct) 
the means in his power which are indispensably necessary thereto. 


He recognizes that the proposition saying what in particular is the 
means for a proposed end is synthetic. But this latter proposition 
has to do with the object and its realization, not with the act of the 
will. So far as the act of will is concerned, it is, Kant thinks, 
the same thing to conceive something as an effect I can produce 
in a certain way and to conceive myself acting in this way. If 
study is an indispensable means to being learned, then, if I will 
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to be learned, I will to study, not because studying is itself my end 
but because, and insofar as, it is an indispensable means. That it 
is an indispensable means is a synthetic proposition. That an indis- 
pensable means will be willed if one rationally wills the end, is 
the analytic proposition. 

Now in one respect Kant is surely right. If to will an end is to 
will it as an effect which I can produce, then, since the conception 
of myself producing the effect includes the conception of my em- 
ploying the indispensable means, it follows that my concept of the 
end willed includes my concept of my use of the indispensable 
means. Hence willing the end includes analytically willing the 
indispensable means (without regard to what that means is, so that 
one can will the indispensable means in entire ignorance of the 
nature of that means). 

Kant is right in this respect because one can make any state- 
ment analytic by appropriately manipulating the meanings of the 
constituent verbal symbols. But one can also make.the same state- 
ment synthetic. Thus if ‘‘willing the end’’ means simply willing 
that a certain state of affairs should be, e.g., that I should be 
learned, without reference to indispensable means, then willing the 
end does not include willing the means. However, such a willing 
of an end independently of willing the indispensable means is an 
irresponsible and irrational kind of willing, a mere abstract day- 
dreaming, a flight from reality, a pure fantasy. Kant is right be- 
cause he has in mind a certain highly desirable kind of willing 
which he expresses in the condition ‘‘so far as reason decides his 
eonduct.’’ He who wills rationally includes in his conception of 
the end the concept of the indispensable means as such (and, no 
doubt, more than this). 

This, then, is how Kant conceives the obligation expressed in 
the hypothetical imperative (particularly that of skill; the account 
of the imperative of prudence would be the same except for the 
fact that the notion of happiness is too indefinite; rather than pre- 
senting actions as practically necessary, imperatives of prudence 
give counsels; nevertheless the essentials of the logic of the situa- 
tions are similar). 

Kant’s mistake, however, is not far to seek. While it may be 
analytically true that whoever rationally wills the end also wills 
the indispensable means, it does not follow that any given hypo- 


thetical imperative is itself analytic. Thus it may be analytic 
to say: 


If you rationally will to be learned, you will the indispensable means 
thereto. 
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If you rationally will to be learned, you ought to employ the indis- 
pensable means thereto. 


The first is not an imperative, but a statement concerning a relation 
between rationally willing an end and willing the means. The 
second is an imperative, not reducible to the former kind of state- 
ment, and one does not see how the idea that one ought to use the 
means is contained in the idea of rationally willing the end even if 
the latter idea includes the idea of willing to use the means. 

We are left, then, with the problem of the mode of necessity 
expressed in a hypothetical imperative. 

Willing to be learned, I discover that study is an indispensable 
means thereto. What I discover here is a case of what was called 
‘‘physical necessity’’ above. I discover that the only kind of 
process in which I am an agent and which sustains a situation in 
which I am learned is one in which I study. Is the necessity of my 
hypothetical imperative (‘‘If you will to be learned, you ought to 
study’’) this physical necessity? It is not. For anyone can dis- 
cover, recognize, and submit his mind to this physical necessity 
without in the least being obliged. If I were obliged to study 
because that is the indispensable means to being learned, then I 
would be obliged also not to study at all, because that is an indis- 
pensable means to being a man of affairs. But I am not obliged not 
to study. Hence I am not obliged to study. 

The necessity resides elsewhere. If I will to be learned, and 
I discover that to be learned one must study, and if I am rational 
and responsible and very serious about being learned, and if other 
ends do not too strongly divert me, and if the indispensable means 
does not itself (because of some intrinsic attribute or consequence 
of it) give me pause, then I feel constrained to adopt that indis- 
pensable means. The necessity is the quality of constraint char- 
acteristic of this feeling. The hypothetical imperative thus refers 
to an invariable association or an instance of it, and expresses a 
feeling of constraint to adopt an indispensable means. In the sub- 
ject matter itself there is universal association, as in the case of 
physical necessity, between an indispensable means and a willed 
end. But the obligational necessity of the imperative does not lie 
in the subject matter; it lies in a feeling of constraint experienced 


by the mind when, willing the end, it apprehends the means as 
indispensable. 


6. The necessity of the categorical imperative. So act as to treat 
humanity, whether in your own person or in that of any other, in 
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every case as an end, never as means only. This, Kant tells us, 
is an apodictic principle. Whence does it derive its necessity? It 
cannot be as in the hypothetical imperative, since we are not here 
concerned with a means. Treating humans as ends is not, as a moral 
mode of action, compulsory because it will achieve something of 
value different from itself. It is compulsory because it is itself 
what it is, because of its own intrinsic nature, not because it is as- 
sociated with something of a different nature. 

I do not know that it is my duty to treat men as ends. How 
ean I come to know my duty? How can I come to realize the 
categorical imperative as expressing my obligation ? 

Everyone has learned some way or other (‘‘method’’ is too 
stringent a word) of ascertaining his duty. Ascertaining one’s 
duty is not a wholly intellectual process, like deduction or induction, 
though it may contain both deductive and inductive phases. It isa 
process of determining one’s volition in accordance with what one 
acknowledges as authoritative. 

‘‘Authority”’ is a name for what sanctions the lawfulness of a 
possible volitional content. It represents demands made on the 
self, with its cravings, desires, and wishes, to conform to a direction 
or pattern of conduct which is sanctioned as lawful (Recht). What 
makes the conduct lawful depends on what functions as authori- 
tative in the person’s process of formation of volition: God’s revela- 
tion, the father’s demand, conscience’s declaration, the state’s law, 
the welfare of others, the claims of one’s ideal self, the prestige of 
one’s family or of a cherished institution. 

But authority is not enough to provide us with an experience of 
obligation. For authority may be legitimate or illegitimate, valid 
or invalid. Authority must be acknowledged if it is to function as 
legitimate source of law. If I am to recognize the authority’s law 
as binding, I must to some extent incline to submit my will to the 
authority and admit it as mine. In this way the law is not merely 
imposed on me from without but is internalized or self-imposed. 
And it is imposed by a self which is no longer a mere craving, 
desiring, needy thing, but is strengthened and objectified through 
identification with a lawgiving object of respect. 

If, now, appealing to what I acknowledge as authoritative (say 
the divine command to love my neighbor as myself, or, say again, 
the vision of my ideal self as brother to all men) I realize the 
content of the Kantian categorical imperative as included within 
the legitimate law, then—pervading my apprehension of the author- 
ized and legitimated status of the imperative’s content—I experi- 
ence the call to commit myself to the fulfillment of the imperative ; 
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ie., I have a feeling of constraint to commit myself, to will. The 
necessity of the categorical imperative is the quality of constraint 
characteristic of this feeling. 

The situation here is palpably analogous to others we have 
already met with. There is an objective foundation in the subject 
matter for the necessity present in obligation. This objective 
foundation consists in the agreement of the content of an impera- 
tive with the deliverances of acknowledged authority. This rela- 
tion of agreement is not itself the necessity. But, being committed 
to the authority as legitimate, as mine, and thereby possessed of an 
autonomous or internalized source of law, when I apprehend such 
an agreement my mind experiences a peculiar feeling of constraint, 
a call to obedience to the authorized and legitimated mode of 
conduct. The necessity of the moral law is the quality of this 
feeling, the calling of the call. It is in the mind, yet it rests on an 
objective foundation. 

And we may again easily observe that when I say I ought to 
treat others as ends, I am using language which on the one hand 
refers to such an objective foundation but which on the other hand 
also expresses the quality of the feeling of the autonomous binding 
of my will. Thus the complete analysis of this language is impos- 
sible unless both aspects are included. 


Summary. The foregoing view of these several necessities suggests 
an extended Humianism. 

(a) Necessity isin the mind. But it is not something arbitrary. 
It rests on an objective foundation in the subject matter. The 
foundation (always a relation) differs from domain to domain. 
But in each case the mind has a feeling of constraint to think or 
will or act in a particular way because of what it apprehends in 
the subject matter. 

(b) The language of necessity serves (at least) two functions. 
It refers to the objective foundation in the subject matter and it 
expresses the mind’s feeling of constraint. Hence such language— 
and the modes of thought formulated in it—cannot be analyzed 
fully in terms of only one of these functions. We cannot say what 
we mean in terms only of informative or in terms only of expressive 
attributes of language, but only in the right combination of the two. 


ALBERT HoFSTADTER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Nature and Judgment. Justus BucHuer. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1955. 199 pp. 


Nature and Judgment continues the project initiated in To- 
ward a General Theory of Human Judgment, to explore what it 
means to be a human individual, ‘‘to arrange what emerges from 
the study of man in nature with the greatest possible breadth.’’ 
Human ‘‘products’’ are the focus of attention, and Nature is 
treated tangentially as the scene and partner of that process we 
call the human being. ‘‘The principal problem is to define the 
generic conditions and properties of the human product. By a 
product I understand anything at all that issues from human life 
or human relationship—and I conceive every product as a judg- 
ment.”’ 

The chief difference between Nature and Judgment and its 
predecessor is in the way the themes are treated rather than in the 
themes discussed. Its manner is more discursive, relaxed, informal, 
and relatively concrete. Less formidable use is made of the tech- 
nical vocabulary of the earlier work, and considerable effort is made 
to explain the use of technical terms and their relations to terms in 
ordinary every-day or philosophical use. His theses are more 
discursively elaborated in terms of comparisons with other philo- 
sophie statements, Dewey’s and Whitehead’s especially. 

The book consists of four long chapters, the first of which, 
‘‘Judgment,’’ elaborates the concept of judgment (allied with the 
notion of ‘‘product’’) as the element and unit of human action. 
The second chapter, ‘‘Query,’’ offers a generalized account of 
human action where judgments became elaborated methodically. 
Chapters 3 and 4 take up the exposition of a generalized theory of 
experience and of meaning, respectively. 

Man is born with and acquires ‘‘natural obligations’’—com- 
mitments, needs, aims—which reveal themselves and are cumu- 
latively shaped with respect to form, content, and direction by the 
process of associational living. The meeting of these obligations 
takes the form of choices and avoidances. These choices are 
termed ‘‘products,’’ ‘‘utterances,’’ or ‘‘judgments.’’ Judgments 
constitute the active dimension of ‘‘proception’’ (or, loosely, experi- 
ence). These, when supplemented by the passive aspects of ex- 
perience—relations and events that happen to the individual,— 
constitute the ‘‘proceptive domain”’ (the experienced world of the 
individual). The basic modes of judgment are doings, makings, 
and sayings. Art, morality, and science are ‘‘grand products’’; 
they are developments and transformations of what is found in 
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the simplest forms of action, in the simplest exemplifications of 
choice and assertion. The unity of human nature is found in the 
unity of these judgments and the unity of experienced nature is 
likewise found here, for they are but two sides of the same coin. 
The judgments of an individual are not atomic and isolated. 
They form in every individual ‘‘general attitudes’’ which are 
dispositional formative factors of individual products and at the 
same time cumulative resultants of individual judgments. In 
relation to these attitudes, judgments are what are expressed of 
the individual; they are the forms which general attitudes and 
general positions of the individual take. It follows from this that 
assertions about nature are not only declarative but inherently 
appraisive. A judgment about nature expresses the‘‘stance’’ of 
the individual, what he is, what his position is. A judgment is 
a pronouncement on the world and reflexively on the individual. 
The conception of ‘‘general attitude’’ has this basic dual signifi- 
cance for Professor Buchler’s treatment of experience. It is signifi- 
cant for the definition of the unity of the individual and it is in 
the matrix of his interpretation of the interrelatedness of judg- 
ments within a mode and between modes of judgment which to- 
gether constitute the experienced world. All interpretation, mak- 
ing, description are pronouncements or applied attitudes and they 
are also appraisals. ‘‘To run from a situation is, indifferently, to 
pronounce it as dangerous or to appraise it as dangerous. To 
describe an object as red is, indifferently, to pronounce on the 
presence or absence of a given color, or to appraise a color as de- 
serving or not deserving a given predicate’’ (p. 14). The re- 
jection of a hard and fast separation of modes of judgment is basic 
to Professor Buchler’s argument. There is not only an inherent 
fusion of the descriptive and the evaluative or the expressive, but 
also an opposition by the author to the distinction, if taken as 
ultimate, between ‘‘prizing’’ and ‘‘appraisal.’’ Appraisal is pres- 
ent in the simplest prizing as it is in the simplest pronouncement. 
Purposeful, methodical behavior constitutes ‘‘query.’’ Query 
is the generic name given to all forms of methodical behavior— 
making, doing, asserting. It is in essence interrogative behavior, 
the questioning aspect of any process, and it is found in all three 
modes of judgment, not only in the assertive or scientific. The 
persistent theme of Professor Buchler’s treatment of query is that 
‘‘scientifie’’ inquiry is not the sole mode or model of inquiry. The 
forms which query takes in art and morals are as fundamental and 
underived as is the form of assertive inquiry found in science. 
They are not to be regarded as attenuated, distorted, or cryptic 
forms of the assertive mode. In all developed human enterprises, 
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in science, art, and morals, all modes of query actually codperate 
and fuse. 

As judgment is generalized to include all active experience and 
as query is an extended concept of intelligence applied equally 
to feeling, action, and assertion, so meaning is approached in terms 
that permit three equally legitimate modes, with continuity and 
codperation between the modes. Assertive judgment is not the 
exclusive domain of meaning and the meaning present in other 
modes is not primarily of an assertive character. In short, op- 
position to a too-limited view of meaning dominates the discus- 
sion. Even Peirce’s view of meaning is criticized as overly nar- 
row in conception. For Professor Buchler any procept or experi- 
ence becomes a meaning or meaningful when, as a first condition, 
it becomes a fully actualized judgment, that is, when it plays a role 
or function within an organized experience, a prospective domain— 
or, more specifically, within a ‘‘perspective’’ of a perspective do- 
main. An item of experience or-a judgment reaches its full status 
as a meaning when the role it plays is one of ‘‘articulating per- 
spective’? by identifying, predicting, describing, or disclosing 
other judgments in a perspective and in the disclosing a perspec- 
tive itself. The emphasis upon articulation is important, for to 
articulate is more than to denote what is already given; it helps to 
constitute and to create as well. Within this broadened concept 
of the conditions of meaning all modes of judgment emerge as 
vehicles of meaning, for they all, potentially, make available some 
order or perspective within which the meaningful procept is an 
element. And again, as in query, all modes of meaning are likely 
to be present in some degree in any complex activity. 

Professor Buchler is elaborating a ‘‘transactional’’ view of man 
in nature, to use the term appropriated among others by Dewey. 
This transactional orientation places the author in the stream of 
philosophers running from Aristotle through Peirce, Dewey, White- 
head. The author is concerned to make clear the relations be- 
tween the positions taken in these books to those philosophers with- 
in this broad tradition. The transactional perspective is especially 
important in Professor Buchler’s analysis of the individual human 
being and experience in terms of ‘‘proception’’ and the correlative 
notions of ‘‘procept,’’ ‘‘proceive,’’ and ‘‘proceptive domain.’’ 

Experience as something uniquely mental or accruing addi- 
tively to behavior is not taken as fundamental or as fruitful by 
Professor Buchler. His starting point, like that of Dewey, is 
experience as a process. ‘‘Life,’’ he quotes Dewey, ‘‘is no unin- 
terrupted march or flow. It is a thing of histories, with its own 
plot.’’ For Dewey any experience is inherently a temporal proc- 
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ess, a transaction marked by individuality. While in agreement 
with this emphasis Professor Buchler is concerned to define the 
larger unity of the individual. ‘‘But the living individual as 
such has a history and this history has certainly an uninterrupted 
flow and it is the nature of this history or process that is most in 
need of investigation . . . we shall name the process in question 
proception or the proceptive process and describe the individual 
in question as a proceiving individual or proceiver’’ (p. 110). Ex- 
perience, as Dewey uses the term, has all the characteristics of 
proception but is largely restricted to histories within the history 
of the individual; proception is the name given to the total proc- 
ess which emerges. It is similar to experience but broader. The 
key-note characteristics of experience as Dewey approaches it are 
retained, however. To proceive, as to experience, is ‘‘not some- 
thing done to something else or visited upon something else’’; it 
is ‘‘an entire relation with its relata and [does] not imply that 
something has become an object of an act.’’ ‘‘At the risk of 
initial imprecision let ‘proception’ suggest the inseparable union 
of process and receptivity, all movement in nature with impact by 
nature, of things shaped with events accepted. The emphasis is 
on historicity and natural involvement’’ (p. 111). ‘‘Proception,’’ 
he goes on to state, ‘‘is needed to identify and to preserve con- 
ceptually the precise character of individual historicity, individ- 
uated process.’’ So, also, congruent with this, ‘‘the term ‘pro- 
cept’ is needed to identify and to fix the status of a natural complex 
that enters into this process.’’ ‘‘Proception is the actualization 
of procepts.’’ The unity of subject and object, or rather the fact 
that subject and object are dimensions of a totality, that process 
and continuity are essential traits, is a primary emphasis of Pro- 
fessor Buchler. 

This mutual involvement through a temporal process of individ- 
ual and environment, of subject and object, as well as the other 
characteristics mentioned, is of course emphasized in the notion of 
‘‘organism’’ of Whitehead. The orientations at this general level 
of Whitehead and Buchler exhibit extensive family resemblances. 
Indeed, somewhere between Whitehead and Dewey is the direc- 
tion Professor Buchler appears to be taking. In many ways his 
sympathies lie more with Dewey than with Whitehead, but Dewey’s 
orientation is too humanistic and insufficiently ontological. In 
the area of proception Buchler is aware of the artificiality of White- 
head’s solution of the problem of the individual autonomy and of 
the need to avoid this; at the same time he is concerned with the 
threat to individuality from the other side as represented by 
James’ and Dewey’s emphasis on pluralism. This does not mean 
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that the orientation is eclectic, joining in marriage the two philoso- 
phies; rather, Professor Buchler finds difficulties often of an op- 
posite character in both Dewey and Whitehead. Starting with 
the same orientation, however, Buchler is attempting to articu- 
late the characteristics of man, nature, and their inter-relations 
so that the weaknesses of both philosophers receive a common cor- 
rection. 

The adequate characterization of individuality is a major case 
in point. The individuality of processes, such as that of the life 
history of a human being, is threatened in the direction of atomism 
by the pluralism of Dewey and the monism of mutual involvement 
of every event with all events in Whitehead. In agreement with 
both, Professor Buchler insists that individuality needs definition 
within the context of the fact that ‘‘man is characterized by a 
state of natural debt, by a perpetual incompleteness.’’ This fact 
“*does not cast doubt on the existence of individuals but emphasizes 
only the extended nature of individuality, it’s communicative es- 
sence, and the indefinite bounds of its relatedness’’ (p. 106). It 
does, however, cast doubt if the involvement of processes is such 
that as with Whitehead every actual entity is present in every 
other actual entity. ‘‘Repugnance to the doctrine of disconnected 
substances need imply not the opposite doctrine but the more con- 
servative likelihood that an individual can be present in other in- 
dividuals. We require, then, to avoid two positions: that of 
anthropomorphism, by limiting ‘experience’ to human individuals ; 
and that of the doctrine of internal relations, by not merely admit- 
ting degrees of relevance, but so couching the conception of ex- 
perience as to recognize a meaning for irrelevance’’ (pp. 106-107). 

To this latter task a considerable part of the third chapter 
‘*Experience,’’ is devoted. A general theory of experience is 
developed in such a way as to define, interpret, and translate 
into the conceptual family of proception notions such as ‘‘funded 
experience,’’ ‘‘awareness,’’ ‘‘having and undergoing experience,”’ 
and the like. In these terms also an effort is made to clear up 
confusions, contradictions, vaguenesses, and to correct over- and 
under-extended notions within the philosophical tradition that 
takes experience as fundamental. Little space is taken to point 
up the inadequacies of those philosophic positions that do not 
take as basic the orientation of experience as transaction, such 
as traditional empiricism and rationalism. 

One general answer offered to preserve individuality in re- 
latedness is to distinguish three or more ‘‘worlds,’’ concentrically 
arranged: ‘‘the first world (the indefinite whole of nature) is the 
entire actual and possible world past, present and future; the 
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second (his world) is the world without which a given individual 
would not be (as illustration, sun and air in so far as it affects 
every process—‘the world that sustains his existence along with 
other existences’); the third, the proceptive domain (@content 
of an individual’s experience), is the world without which he 
would not be what he is’’ (p. 120). The latter world is not equiv- 
alent to consciousness or conscious experience. None of the larger 
worlds are unavailable in principle, for they may all become rele- 
vant to the uniqueness of the individual. 

While this summary statement on relevant relatedness and 
degrees of relatedness cruelly oversimplifies the discussion, it does 
indieate the direetion of Professor Buchler’s treatment, and it illus- 
trates the affinity with Dewey as well as the difference in level of 
analysis with Whitehead. A ‘‘meaning for relevance’’ is qualita- 
tively clarified by Buchler, but it is neither rendered as precise 
nor given the technical scope which Whitehead gives to his analysis 
of relatedness. Whitehead’s prehension does leave every event, in- 
eluding that of the human individual, internally related to all 
events. It is doubtful whether the doctrine of perspectives, per- 
perspective elimination, and prehensive unity does more than 
eomplicate the situation. At the end it leaves one with some 
of James’ feelings of claustrophobia. Professor Buchler avoids this 
in intent, but he does so by the looser method of allowing concepts 
like potentiality to do the work of keeping degrees of irrelevance 
significant, and there is in this the danger that, without his realiz- 
ing it, the notions of consciousness and awareness creep in to make 
the distinction between the ‘‘worlds,’’ something he wishes to avoid. 
Terms like ‘‘affect,’’ ‘‘related to,’’ ‘‘involved in’’ are discussed and 
illustrated (pp. 121, 143 ff.), but no comprehensive or systematic 
analysis is made. Instead, a defense of ‘‘involved in’’ as a central 
term is made by contrasting it with alternatives for the relation of 
the individual and his environment, such as subject-object. Dimen- 
sions of the phrase are made explicit, but it is left open-ended in 
meaning and has only implicit definition. Whether when Professor 
Buchler carries forward this analysis both in exactness and in its 
application to other individualities he will avoid the difficulties to 
be found in Whitehead’s treatment remains an open question. One 
notes a recurrent issue here, however. Related and analogous prob- 
lems arise with respect to his efforts to establish a broadened con- 
ception of experience, of meaning, of judgment (and in the previ- 
ous book, of ‘‘perspective’’) while yet restricting these notions to 
human beings and avoiding anthropomorphism. 

Proeeption is, for Buchler, definitely something constituting the 
human enterprise. At times this appears to be only a provisional 
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limitation of attention, but it is more. It is intended, as it were, 
metaphysically. Professor Buchler is concerned to limit the notion 
of proception to human experience. On the other hand, procep- 
tion is consistently described as a natural complex with internal 
relations to its lived environment, its proceptual domain. He in- 
tends, that is, to correct overrestricted analyses of experience. 
The mode of analysis used with respect to proception seems highly 
congruent with that which Whitehead uses for all processes 
generally. Yet Whitehead is criticized for the overgeneralization. 

The possible disparity between the orientation and the intended 
conclusions drawn within that orientation is deepened when one 
connects Professor Buchler’s treatment of meaning and of judg- 
ment with that of experience. Any product of human behavior, 
every ‘‘utterance’’ whether conscious, unconscious, spontaneous, 
random is an instance of judgment though not of ‘‘query,’’ which 
is amore limited dimension of the proceptive process. Products are 
judgments because they involve selection, discrimination, exclu- 
sion, determinateness; they involve, however simple, an appraisive 
dimension. Judgments, as we have seen, need not involve the as- 
sertive mode, since the active and expressive modes have equal 
primacy for defining a judgment. But if this is the case and if none 
of the usual limitations such as consciousness, purpose, assertive 
judgments are required, it becomes a problem to determine how 
Buchler’s treatment of experience as constituted by judgments 
differs in extension from Whitehead’s. It would seem to apply to 
any organized process whatever, human or not. 

The problem of limits shows up on the other side when the 
criticism of Whitehead referred to is placed in juxtaposition with 
the criticism made of Dewey’s treatment of experience. Though 
Dewey is credited with making helpful and extensive revisions 
in the orthodox attachment of experience to the mental, he is, 
nonetheless, charged with the error he seeks to correct, namely, 
overintellectualizing experience, converting expressive and active 
modes of judgments into cryptic forms of the assertive. The 
criticism is that, for Dewey, ‘‘an experience’’ which involves the 
intellectual or assertive is made the paradigm of experience. He 
finds it also in the distinction Dewey makes between gross experi- 
ence and the refined objects of experience, a product of inquiry. 
There is also the fact that, for Dewey, what makes experience to be 
significant is the utilization of occurrences within an end-means, 
or antecedent-consequence, or part-whole perpective. While it 
is a moot question whether Dewey has, in this criticism, been 
sympathetically read, and whether to an extent not recognized 
by Professor Buchler, he himself does not have or would be forced 
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to have a position very close to that of Dewey if he is to avoid 
the Whiteheadian, the criticism does seem to place Professor Buch- 
ler very close to the position of Whitehead. 

The chapter on meaning again illustrates the tension. Professor 
Buchler holds that there may be meaning in situations where com- 
munication is present only in the broadest sense and where meaning 
does not directly involve sign functions, either in the narrower 
sense of acting as proxy or in the broader sense where the sign 
function exists only in the sense of something acting as an ‘‘i 


in- 
strument fostering judgment.’’ The element of awareness is not 


a necessary condition; and acting and making as well as asserting 
are modes of meaning. How then, the question arises, does mean- 
ing so broadly construed in its range and conditions differ from a 
procept (any event that enters into an individualized history) ? 
Professor Buchler raises this as a problem and proposes to resolve it 
by adding further conditions for any procept (experienced entity) 
to function as a meaning. In general, the chief factor, and the one 
that, sums up his approach to meaning, is that it functions to 
‘‘articulate an order or perspective’’ of which it is an element. 
The perspective need not be mental or assertive, however, but may 
be an order of acts or contrivances. The discussion of ‘‘perspective’’ 
and ‘‘articulation’’ is among the best and most fruitful parts of 
the book, but with respect to the central question of why any pro- 
cept is not a meaning, this reviewer is not clear. 

To point up the issue., Whitehead would, in Buchler’s terms, 
identify proception and meaning and he would make proception 
categorical for existence generally and would not restrict it to 
human experience. He would finally, make ‘‘meaning’’ a funda- 
mental relation between events. For reasons that Professor Buch- 
ler makes clear, one might not be happy with this position, but 
it may be that Whitehead is simply carrying to its logical conclu- 
sion the inherent dialectic of the orientation which Professor Buch- 
ler shares. 

The basic ambiguity here discussed is suggested by the title of 
the book, Nature and Judgment. Why is not the title restricted 
by the term ‘‘Human’’? The concern of the book is certainly 
with human nature and judgment. Yet the concern appears at 
times to be but a paradigm of all natural process, all transactions, 
and as such justifies the broader title. 

The problem of individuality and of the scope of judgment, 
experience, inquiry, and meaning which we have emphasized in 
this review are certainly central problems in this book, but with- 
in the concern and discussion of these topics, Professor Buchler 
has included considerable material. His comments on prevailing 
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philosophies and problems, though not made in a form which will 
have much effect on those against whom they are directed, are 
often illuminating, and for one familiar with the writings of Peirce, 
Dewey, Santayana, and Whitehead there is much here that is 
clarifying both with respect to these philosophers and with respect 
to the position which Professor Buchler is elaborating. On the 
whole it is, though difficult, a very rewarding book and deserves 
careful study. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Charles Montague Bakewell, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
at Yale University, died at his home in New Haven on September 
19th. He was 90 years old. 





Professor Alburey Castell, of the University of Oregon, will be 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Yale University, 1957-1958. 
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The Fifth German Congress for Philosophy will be held at 
Marburg, October 27-31, 1957. Besides the papers to be presented 


in the special sections, the following public evening lectures are 
announced : 


Professor Carlo Antoni (Rome): ‘‘Historismus und Naturrecht.’’ 

Professor Hans Barth (Ziirich): ‘‘Uber den Zusammenhang 
zwischen Philosophie und Politik.’’ 

Professor Julius Ebbinghaus (Marburg): ‘‘Die Universalitét der 
Rechtsidee.’’ 

Professor Leo Gabriel (Vienna): ‘‘Der gegenwirtige Stand der 
Wahrheitsfrage.’’ 

Professor Max Horkheimer (Frankfurt): ‘‘Zum Begriff des 
Menschen heute.’’ 

Professor Karl Léwith (Heidelberg) : ‘‘Welt und Weltgeschichte.’’ 

Professor Walter Schulz (Tiibingen): ‘‘Uber den Begriff der 
Freiheit.’’ 


Professor Erik Weil (Lille) : ‘‘Wissenschaftlichkeit und Geschicht- 
lichkeit der Philosophie.’’ 


The problems of furthering research in Marxism and Leninism 
on an international basis were the subject of a recent conference 
of scholars from European countries and the United States. The 
meeting, which was held in Amsterdam from August 1 to August 
3, 1957, continued discussions that had begun in January of this 
year in Berlin. The conclusion reached in these discussions was 
that there is a need for intensifying objective scientific research ac- 
tivities in the field of Marxism and Leninism. The number of 
scholars in the different countries is still relatively small, and more 
vigorous efforts to train a younger generation of scholars in the 
field are especially needed. Essential means are lacking, and im- 
portant sources remain unedited. Most important, there is not even 
that close and continual contact of scholars with each other which 
would permit fruitful collaboration and some codrdination of re- 
search efforts. In order to further these interests, the conference 
resolved to encourage international collaboration in editing source 
materials, in educating young scholars, and in individual research. 

The participants in the conference were: J. M. Bochenski, O. P., 
Fribourg, Switzerland; T. B. Bottomore, London; H. L. Brill, 
Frankfurt ; H. Chambre, S. J., Vanves (Seine) ; L. Goldman, Paris; 
C. Heller, Paris; G. L. Kline, New York; S. Landshut, Hamburg; 
H. J. Lieber, Berlin; A. G. Meyer, East Lansing, Michigan; W. 
Philipp, Berlin; M. Rubel, Paris; A. J. C. Ruter, Amsterdam ; 
L. B. Schapiro, London; O. Stammer, Berlin; and G. A. Wetter, 
S. J., Rome. 
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